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HELPS. 


BY MRS. E. FP. ELLET. 


T know nothing more caleulated to make one 
regret that the West Roxbury appreciation of 
manual labour is not universal, than a visit to the 
abodes of the white poor in a Southernstate. Here 
is indeed poverty unmitigated, hopeless; for it is 
inseparaby associated with the idea of degradation. 
There is no resource for the daughters of toil, except 
that of earning a scanty subsistence by their needle; 
and even in this they have to eucounter ‘‘ opposi- 


tion’’ from the pampered blacks, who can of course 
afford to work for a much lower compensation. 
Domestic service is out of the question; labour of 
that sort being regarded as degrading, because it is 
usually performed by slaves. This state of things 
places a gulf, if I may so speak, in regard to social 
intercourse between women of the higher and lower 
classes. Consequently it removes the latter from 
the sympathy of the former; for we cannot feel for 
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suffering we do not see. How much bitterness may 
be bound up in the heart of her who in the brief and 
infrequent interviews she may have with her supe- 
rior, dares not speak her griefa; who repines day by 
day under a burthen she thinks ought not to be 
borne! 

In various parts of our country we may find 
reason to be vexed or amused, as we belong to the 
weeping or laughing school of philosophy, at the 
want of recognition of distinctions in society. The 
western damsel whocondescends to becomea ‘‘help" 
till she can earn sufficient to procure a new outfit, 
or pay for a winter’s schooling, illustrates her idea 
of independence by asserting her social equality 
with her employers; and would rather give up a 
good place than bate one jot of her imagined dig- 
nity. But though anxious to prove that she ‘‘is as 
good as any body else,” provided this is admitted, 
she disdains no manner of labour. She spares not 
the toil of her hands, when once convinced that it 
detracts nothing from her respectability. Now she 
is at all this pains, not because she herself does not 
highly estimate the dignity of her vocation, but be- 
cause she fears it may be undervalued in other 
eyes. The southern poor woman, on the contrary, 
regards her own position in the light in which she 
imagines it appears to those whom fortune has placed 
above her, but whose superiority she ia not willing 
to admit. The necessity of manual labour she 
esteems the greatest evil that could befall her. With 
a discontented wish to imitate in appearance, at 


least, her more fortunate neighbours, she carefully © 


hides the poverty which the western damsel would 
openly acknowledge. Enter the dwelling of one of 
these individuals; you will find it scantily furnished, 
but tended by a black servant, if the inmates can 
possibly keep one. The females will appear in a 
dress thin and comfortless enough, belike, but hav- 
ing some pretension to finery and fashion; such 
probably as but mocks the misery it strives to hide. 
Every attempt will be made to present the exterior 
of refinement and lady-like elegance, the forms of 
wealthy life will be scrupulously observed, and 
‘the young ladies,” if there are any daughters, 
will appear as delicate and unused to jabour as if 
they had been brought up in the lap of indulgence. 
At this cold and hollow seeming, your sympathies 
are naturally chilled; your kindness is perhaps met 
with formality, and your visit shortened. It is 
harder to respect the feeling that causes this foolish 
affectation than the intrusive freedom of the other, 
but it really deserves pity, for it addsincalculably to 
the suffering of the poor. It is an undertaking 
worthy the efforts of female charity in the higher 
ranks of life, to remove it. This, by judicious 
exertion, can be done, and far more happiness will 
thereby be secured to the numerous poor than if 
they were lifted into affluence. The proud heart 
can be softened, but it must be by a continuance of 
good offices, by convincing these sad beings that 
there ia nothing necessarily humiliating in their 
portion of the doom denounced on the whole human 
race. 


An instance occurs to me as I write, which illus- 
trates my remark concerning ‘‘the help” of the 
north and west. A friend who went from the city 
to settle in the western part of New York several 
years since, on going to housekeeping, engaged the 
services of a stout damsel living with her parents 
some ten miles distant. She arrived late at night, 
and was shown to her room. The next morning she 
rose early, prepared breakfast, summoned her 
employers, and seating herself, requested them to 
be seated. The gentleman of the house, somewhat 
startled, said that he and his wife had been accus- 
tomed to eat alone. ‘‘ Very well,’ replied the 
cool “help,’? ‘then I will finish my breakfast 
first.”? The master and mistress waited for her to 
conclude her repast, then sate down as she desired 
them, hardly knowing whether to be angry or 
amused at so novel an occurrence. When breakfast 
was over, the girl came and requested that the 
carriage might be ordered to convey her home, as 
the place did not suit her. While the gentleman 
stood embarrassed at this unexpected demand, she 
ended by informing him she was ready to discharge 
her bill for night's lodging and breakfast. 

Now there was ignorance, but I will venture to 
say, no intentional impertinence in all this. The 
girl had sturdy notions of equality between herself 
and her employers instilled into her, probably from 
earliest infancy, and was determined to resist every 
endeavour on their part to violate these first prin- 
ciples. It required more philosophy than she could 
be expected to have learned, to reconcile her to the 
appearance of subordination. And I warrant me 
she never dreamed of offering an insult in asking 
for her bill. The acting out of such independence 
is rather troublesome, but can we help admiring it 
in the abstract? 

While upon the subject, I cannot forbear adding 
an instance that fell under my own observation, 
which shows in a way rather uncommon, the ad- 
vantage of a proper estimate of these relations. 
Hester H. was a girl of too much sense, and I may 
add, too much pride, not to perceive that she was 
most respectable in her own place, and thus never 
made any attempt to clevate herself by intruding 
upon the rights of others. She performed her 
duties quietly, and with a calm consciousness of the 
important situation she occupied in the houschold, 
but declined the frequent invitations of the mistress 
of the mansion, an old lady who loved gossip with 
her tea, to take aseat at her table when she was 
alone. Hester did not imagine that thia privilege 
could add to her dignity, and refused it because she 
felt more at home when presiding at the table in the 
kitchen. But she gave her sympathies frecly to the 
joys and sorrows of her employers. She shed tears 
when the lady’s best horse died, and grieved on her 
account when the fruit was killed by frost; she was 
pleased at whatever pleased the mistress, and was 
in no ways backward to express her satisfaction. 
Nay more, she laughed heartily sometimes at the 
jokes of the lady’s nephew, who had just returned 
from the city, whither he went to purchase goods 
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for his fall stock. And by her good humoured 
smile when she opened the door for him after every 
body else had retired, (the young man was courting 
a fair neighbour,) she showed him she understood 
what he was about, and wished him success with 
all her heart. But she never went further than this 
quiet and matter-of-course way of identifying her- 
self with the family. She never ventured to advise 
Mrs. ——, unless her advice was previously asked, 
nor to banter Mr. L. about Miss Fanny, though 
some others of the domestics did so. Hester was 
decidedly ‘a treasure of o help." 

One evening Mr. L. came home eartier than 
usual, evidently vexed and dispirited. He walked 
up stairs hastily, then came down again, paced the 
parlour several times, and finally seized his hat, and 
hurried out. For several days his ill humour con- 
tinued, and Hester remarked that instead of going 
out in the evenings according to his wont, he sate 
down and read the papers, or seemed to read, for 
his eyes wandered unmeaningly over the page. 
Something certainly had happened, something which 
he could not, perhaps dared not, mention to his 
aunt; perhaps a misfortune in business, which might 
ultimately reduce him te poverty! The faithful 
domestic was concerned, and many were the acts of 
kindness that showed her silent sympathy. So 
ready, though inobtrusive, were her good offices, so 
unwearying, yet delicate, her attentions to both 
aunt and nephew under this impression, that the 
lady caught herself several times expatiating on the 
excellence of her maid, and declaring that her 
equal could not be found in the country. 

All this doubtless had its effect. Mr. L.’s mis- 
fortune was not precisely in the way of ‘‘ business.”* 
Miss Fanny had refused him for a handsomer suitor. 
He was disappointed, but pride forbade him to show 
that he suffered, and the hidden wound, as such 
wounds generally do, soon healed. 

One morning, some litde time after, Mr. L. 
descended into the kitchen to fetch some hot shaving 
water, and lingered, glancing uneasily at Hester, as 
though he had something on his mind. 

*TTester,”’ said he at length, suddenly, ‘‘ would 
you like to be married?”’ 

** La, sir, what a question! But, since you ask, 
J do expect to be married some time in my life, like 
other girls,”* 

‘« Ffave you ever been engaged?” 

*¢ Oh! no,.sir.”” 

“« What would you think of me for a husband?”’ 


“Of you, sir?” 

't Yes—of me—but I see you are startled. I give 
you till to-morrow for consideration. I have been 
disappointed, and now know of none who will suit 
me as well as yourself. Consider before you say 
whether you will marry me or not." 

He then retreated, leaving the poor girl almost 
petrified. Many were the complaints of his aunt 
that morning of the breakfast; the salt bad been put 
into the coflee, the fish burnt to a crisp; it was a 
thing unheard of for Hester to be so careless! That 
morning, after the work was quite finished, and 
the kitchen put in order, Hester presented herself 
in the lady’s apartment, and timidly requested ber 
to provide herself with another ‘‘ help.” 

‘Why, what is the matier, Hester?’ Are you 
not satisfied with me?” 

**Oh, yes, ma’am, but-——but—I am going to be 
married." 

‘Married? I knew nothing of this! Married— 
to whom?” 

“Mr. L., ma’am.” 

Mrs. ——’s surprise and vexation knew no- 
bounds, but Hester took it quietly, for she really 
saw no reason why she should not be the choice of 
Mr. L. According to her ideas, the conventional 
distinctions she had submitted to while in his aunt's 
house, placed no real barrier between them. And 
who shall say she was not right? None, certainly, 
who saw her afterwards as Mrs. L., fulfilling the 
duties of wife, mother and mistress of the household 
as quietly, and with as much dignified sobriety as 
she had the duties of her former station. None of 
those with whom she associated as an equal after 
her marriage, and who could not discover in her 
ignorance or want of breeding, her good sense 
having led her to supply, by patient study and by 
observation, the deficiencies of her early education, 

There are few ‘helps’ like Hester L., I must 
acknowledge; indeed I always think of her as a 
worthy impersonation of the true independence of 
our country. She would have shown this indepen- 
dence in adversity as well as in prosperity, and 
perhaps its exhibition would have been less difficult 
had it been her lot to sink into a lower aphere, in- 
stead of rising to o higher one. 

But though her sort of independence is most rare, 
and very unlikely to meet the reward hers did, or 
to be tried by the same test, it may well be recom- 
mended to the imitation of her sisters, whether of 
the north or south. 
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